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Introduction 

In most advanced industrialised countries, we are currently experiencing a profound 
revolution, which we all recognise but which most of us still dimly understand. It is a 
revolution in the nature of work, in the nature of learning, and in the nature of careers. It 
is related to profound changes in the relationship between the individual and the 
organisational structures on which our societies have been based. It offers opportunities, 
but it also offers threats. It affects the personal lives of all of us. But it also affects the 
work of those of us in this room in a particularly direct way, because our work - which 
often, however worthy, has seemed somewhat marginal and peripheral - is crucial if our 
societies are to avoid the threats and realise the opportunities. 



The industrial model 

Our current models of work, of learning and of careers are creatures of the 
Industrial Revolution. It is important to remember this, because sometimes we act as 
though we believe they represent eternal verities, the loss of which implies the dawning of 
the Day of Judgement. Not so. Unemployment, for example, was barely written about 
until the 19th century,' largely because employment was less central to the web of social 
ties that held society together. But certainly since then, work has come to be regarded as 
synonymous with employment, and employment has become the basic source of status, of 
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identity and of income. When sociologists study social class, they use employment 
position as the main indicator. When we meet someone at a party, we ask "What do you 
do?" and we expect an occupational answer - because this is the speediest way of passing 
the maximum information about who we are. In many ways, employment has come to 
represent the modern form of the social contract, through which individuals agree to 
devote some of their time and energies to wider social purposes, in return for which they 
are given social status and identity, plus access to income which they are free to use in 
their own time in whatever way they choose. This is, I suggest, a powerful way of 
understanding the centrality of employment in our societies, and why unemployment is so 
devastating to those who experience it. 

For most people, employment has been provided in large organisations. These 
organisations have utilised people's labour, and in return have provided them with their 
income. Some people have been promoted up the steps within the hierarchical structures 
of the organisation. These people have had "careers". The rest have simply had "jobs". 

Our industrial models of learning have in many respects reflected and reproduced 
our industrial models of work. 2 We have herded young people into schools, where they 
have learned the attitudes and behaviours they require for their likely futures in the 
workplace. An important role of the school has been to sort out those destined for careers 
and those destined for jobs. It has done this on the basis of examinations. These 
examinations have been expected to provide the motivation for learning, just as wages 
have been expected to provide the motivation for work. 

All this has worked well enough. It has. in truth, been a limited model both of 
learning and of work. It has assumed that learning only takes place in schools, and work 
only in employment. It has limited the extent to which individuals control their learning 



and their work. It has assumed that both need to be motivated extrinsically - through 
examinations and wages - rather than through their intrinsic merits. Further, it has 
assumed that education precedes employment: that learning is separate from, and precedes, 
work. But the model has operated reasonably smoothly - until now. Now, though, it is 
breaking down - fast. 



New models of learning and work 

Within employment, the traditional concept of a "job for life" is dying. The pace 
of economic change means that organisations have to be prepared to change much more 
regularly and rapidly. They are less and less willing to provide security of tenure. Many 
are seeking to reduce their core workers, and to operate in more flexible ways through a 
growing contractual fringe and through the use of part-time and temporary workers. More 
employees are based in small and medium-sized rather than large organisations. Flatter 
organisational structures mean less opportunities for hierarchical progression. More people 
are experiencing periods of unemployment. The number of part-time workers, 
teleworkers operating from home and self-employed workers is growing: the coming adage 
is "if you want a steady job, be self-employed". More individuals are now operating what 
Charles Handy terms a "portfolio" existence in which they are engaged simultaneously in 
several different "jobs". 3 

Parallel changes are also taking place in education. Course structures in the UK 
and other countries are being broken down to make it possible for individuals after the end 
of compulsory schooling to move in and out of the education system in more flexible 
ways. Flexible learning, open learning, modular courses, accreditation of prior experiential 
learning, and credit accumulation and transfer, are all designed to reshape educational 
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institutions as resources for individuals to use as and when they have particular needs 
which such institutions are able to meet. 

■ At the same time, there is a growing interaction between the worlds of employment 
and education: they are increasingly penetrating each other. Many of the most exciting 
developments within education are now linked to various forms of education-business 
partnerships, of the kinds which we are celebrating at this conference. Active learning and 
experiential learning, in particular, have been given a great boost by such partnerships. 
Increasingly, students are going out into the world of employment for project work or for 
periods of work experience or work shadowing. At the same time, more business people 
are spending time in educational institutions, enriching the range of resources on which 
students can draw. This is a revolution in itself. Educational institutions used to regard 
business not as a learning resource but as a threat to educational values. This stemmed, I 
suspect, from the historical role of schools in protecting children from child labour in 
mines and factories. This virtuous but ultimately pernicious industrial legacy is now, at 
last, beginning to disappear. 

Conversely, employers are increasingly paying attention to the power of learning 
within the workplace. In countries like the UK, Australia and New Zealand, we are 
moving towards a system of vocational qualifications based not on examinations in 
colleges but on assessment of performance in the workplace - which makes it possible to 
accredit and value all the learning that takes place on the job and in informal ways as well 
as that which takes place in the classroom. Some employers, like Ford, are supporting 
their employees in learning of all kinds, whether vocational or not, on the grounds that this 
is likely to make them more motivated and productive employees. Business gurus are now 
stating that the most successful corporations of the future will be "learning organisations": 



organisations that are continually expanding their capacity to create their futures. 4 Part of 
this vision is thai all employees need to regard themselves as continuing learners. 

In short, both educational institutions and employers are now focusing increasingly 
on the interaction between learning and work. The notion of learning as separate from 
work is discredited. One works to learn; one learns to work. They are symbiotic: they 
depend upon one another. Both are continuing processes. In the post-industrial world, a 
society that wishes to work must be a learning society. 

New models of "career" 

These changes have powerful implications for the concept of "career". We are 
seeing the slow death of the traditional concept of "career" as an orderly progression up 
graded hierarchical steps within an organisation or profession. But we are also seeing the 
resurrection and transfiguration of career as describing an individual's lifetime of learning 
and work. The "career" is now owned by the individual: it is a process, not a structure. 
One of the effects of this new definition is to open it to all. The traditional concept was 
limited to the few who were able to secure access to structural positions that provided 
progression. But progression in learning and in work can take place through lateral and 
horizontal as well as vertical movement; it can occur within positions; it can be effected 
outside organisational structures altogether. It therefore offers opportunities of careers to 
everyone. 

What we are seeing is a profound change in the "psychological contract" 5 between 
the individual on the one hand, and the education and employment systems on the other. 
Employers are less prepared to take responsibility for long-term commitments to 
individuals. Educational institutions increasingly want to view individuals as independent 



learners. Pressures are being exerted on both sets of institutions to be more responsive 
individual needs and demands. Individuals are moving more frequently between 
educational institutions, between employers, and between the two. Their relationships • 
the institutions are open to more regular review. The "contract" is being constantly 
renegotiated. 
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Implications for guidance 

All of this transforms the role of guidance services. Within the traditional 
industrial model, the role of guidance services has been very limited. Choices have been 
determined largely by social forces, and by selective processes within education and 
employment. Guidance services have therefore tended to be confined to acting as a kind 
of switch mechanism at the transition from education to employment. They have 
accordingly tended to be marginal in position and low in status. 

Within the emerging model, on the other hand, the role of guidance is potentially 
central and pervasive. If individuals are constantly to develop their learning and their 
work, and regularly to negotiate their relationships with educational institutions and 
employers, then guidance needs to be available on a continuing basis. It is a key means of 
empowering individuals within this negotiation process. It is the essential lubricant to 
make the emerging model work. 

Within the UK, guidance is currently being given greater policy prominence than 
ever before. This stems significantly from a seminal report produced by our Confederation 
of British Industry entitled Tnwarrk a Skill. Revolution. 6 The CBI argued that if we are 
to survive and flourish as a high-wage economy, we need to be a high-skill economy. 
This is an argument that is now familiar in all advanced industrialised countries. The CBI 
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also, however, criticised our current education and training system as giving higher priority 
to the needs of providers than to the needs of individuals. It accordingly argued that the 
way to achieve the skills revolution we need is to "put individuals first" and to encourage 
them to develop their skills and knowledge throughout their working lives. It advanced 
this concept, which it termed "careership", as one which should be applicable to all, 
arguing for example that publicly-funded support for education and training should 
increasingly be channelled through credits which would give individuals control over the 
form such provision should take. It then viewed effective careers guidance as the essential 
means of ensuring that such individual decisions were well-informed, and related to the 
needs of the labour market. The CBI has subsequently followed this up with two further 
reports: the first proposing improved guidance as one of four key building blocks for 
delivering the concept of "careership" 7 ; the other devoted entirely to ways in which 
guidance provision might be improved. 8 These reports have exerted considerable influence 
on government policy. 

The basic concept underlying the CBI reports is that guidance is a market-maker : a 
way of making the labour market, and the proposed education and training market, work, 
by ensuring that the individual actors within these markets are fully informed about the 
range of options and their pros and cons in relation to labour-market demand. My own 
organisation in collaboration with the Policy Studies Institute developed this rationale in an 
influential report on The Economic Value of Careers Guidance . 9 This spelt out the ways 
in which guidance can aid the efficient operation of the labour market, and marshalled 
what evidence is available - limited but positive - on its economic benefits in this respect. 
Much of the evidence available at present, however, relates not directly to economic 
outcomes but to learning outcomes - in relation to self awareness, opportunity awareness. 



decision-making skills and transition skills. We argued that these were the most 
appropriate measures of guidance in terms of its aims, but that we need studies to examine 
their relationship to long-term economic outcomes so as to establish the extent to which 
they can be used as proxies for such outcomes. I was interested to see that the same 
argument has been adopted in the recent report by the Canadian Guidance and Counselling 
Foundation on Career and Employment Counselling in Canada . 10 Such arguments and 
evidence are crucial if policy-makers are to be persuaded of the importance of public 
funding for guidance provision. 

A three-pronged strategy 

The aim we are now setting ourselves in the UK is to achieve lifelong access to 
guidance in support of lifelong learning and lifelong career development for all. It is a 
bold aim, and will not be easy to achieve. What is clear, within our own context, is that 
no single agency can deliver what is needed. The model we are moving towards, I 
believe, is a strategy based on three prongs. 11 The first is careers education and guidance 
as an integral part of all educational provision. The second is career development as an 
integral part of all employment provision. The third is access to neutral careers guidance 
when individuals wish to review possibilities for movement between educational 
institutions, or between employers, or between the two, from a neutral base. 1 would like 
to say a little about each of these. 

The concept of careers education and guidance as an integral part of education has 
two facets. The first is the role of compulsory schooling in providing the foundations for 
lifelong career development. This attaches particular importance to careers education 
within the curriculum, designed to develop the skills, knowledge and attitudes which will 
© xl 
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enable students to make and implement career decisions both now and in the future. This 
includes understanding of the distinctive characteristics - one's abilities, skills, interests, 
values - that define who one is and who one wishes to become. It includes understanding 
of the world of work, the opportunities it offers, the demands these c importunities make, 
the rewards and satisfactions they offer. It includes acquiring skills for making career 
decisions. And it includes skills for implementing these decisions and managing career 
transitions. It needs to incorporate progressive experiences of the world of work. In 
Sweden, for example, all pupils have for some years been expected to spend six to ten 
weeks in workplaces between the ages of 7 and 16: this includes group visits by the 
younger pupils, plus a day spent shadowing their father and/or mother at their place of 
work, and later at least one week's work experience in each of three broad sectors of 
working life - manufacturing, commerce, and social services. 12 

Then within but also beyond compulsory schooling, all educational provision 
should provide regular opportunities for students to relate what they are learning to the 
wider society and to their future career development. This will have implications for the 
curriculum itself. It is also likely to require tutorial support, and/or specialist careers 
services. A particularly powerful movement in British education at the moment is the 
introduction of regular recording of achievement and action planning by students. 
Students are regularly encouraged to review their learning experiences, inside and outside 
the formal curriculum, and to define the skills and competences they are acquiring through 
these experiences; they are also encouraged to identify and review their long-term career 
goals, their short-term learning objectives, and ways of achieving these objectives. 

Interestingly, the same kinds of processes are also increasingly being set up within 
employment, which is the second prong of the strategy I am proposing. The notion is that 



employees, too, should be given regular opportunities to review where they are and where 
they are going. Many organisations have introduced appraisal systems in recent years: 
often they are experienced by individuals as informing the organisation's decisions about 
them - about performance-related pay, for example - rather than their own decisions 
relating to their self-deve'opment. But in a growing number of cases these systems are 
being explicitly designed to focus on such self-development. Other organisations are 
preferring to set up a parallel system of development reviews. In addition, an increasing 
number of organisations are introducing other systems to support career development: 
career planning workshops, assessment centres, career resource centres, mentoring systems 
and the like. 13 

The parallels between the guidance that is offered within education and within 
employment are remarkably close. This struck me strongly when I was simultaneously 
involved in evaluating an action-planning programme in schools 14 and in helping to 
establish an appraisal system in my own organisation. The issues that arose were almost 
identical. Whose interests were we primarily seeking to serve? What was the relative 
importance of the process as opposed to the product (the documents)? Who owned the 
documents? What were they to be used for? To what extent was the process a guidance 
process, the success of which required self- disclosure , or a negotiation process, the success 
of which from the individual's perspective required effective self-presentation? 
Educational organisations and employers have much to gain from exchanging and sharing 
experience in relation to such issues. This could, indeed, provide the basis for education- 
business partnership activities of an unusual kind: based not on reciprocity, with one party 
giving and the other receiving, but on common learning in relation to a common problem • 



13 
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the task of simultaneously supporting individuals in relation to their learning and work, 
and negotiating effectively with them. 

The potential advantages of guidance within education and within employment are 
twofold. First, they have more continuous contact with the individuals based in their 
organisation, and so are able to deliver more sustained guidance than any external service 
could do. Second, they are likely to be in a stronger position to influence their 
organisation to alter its opportunity structures in response to individuals' needs and 
demands, as revealed through the guidance process. In adult education, for example, it is 
now widely recognised that one of the crucial roles for guidance is providing feedback on 
learners' needs which are not met by existing provision. This can be applied in other 
areas too. Guidance can thus not only help individuals to choose between the 
opportunities available, but also encourage providers to adapt their provision to 
individuals' requirements. 

On the other hand, guidance within education and employment also share common 
limitations. First, they do not cover everybody: many people spend significant parts of 
their lives outside education and employment structures - because they are unemployed, for 
example, or engaged in child-rearing. Second, guidance services within particular 
organisations do not usually have a sufficiently broad view of opportunities outside that 
organisation. And third, the organisation can have a vested interest in the outcomes of the 
individual's decision, which can make it difficult to provide guidance that is genuinely 
neutral. In Britain, for example, our schools are rewarded financially if their students stay 
on beyond the compulsory school-leaving age: this means that they tend to bias their 
guidance in favour of their own offerings rather than the opportunities available elsewhere. 
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Employers, too, tend to be reluctant to encourage valued employees to explore 
opportunities in other organisations. 

For these reasons, it is crucial that there should be access to the broader and more 
impartial perspective which a neutral guidance service can provide. This, however, 
requires separate funding, and raises issues about who is to pay for it. Within Europe, 
three rather different models appear to be emerging at present. 15 In Germany, vocational 
guidance and placement is the sole and exclusive responsibility of the Bundesanstalt fur 
Arbeit: a self-governing body financed by contributions from employers and employees 
through the social pensions insurance scheme, and controlled by the three social partners - 
employers, unions and government - which in effect ensure that their respective vested 
interests are balanced and that the individual's interests are given primacy. In France, 
there is a proliferation of public services, addressed to different target-groups. In the 
United Kingdom, a variety of providers is also being encouraged, but in addition active 
consideration is currently being given to whether free guidance services should be focused 
on particular target-groups (e.g. young people, the unemployed, women returners), with 
individuals and/or employers being encouraged to meet all or some of the costs in the case 
of other groups. In short, attention is being given in the UK to establishing some kind of 
market in guidance provision, at least for adults. 

I hope to discuss this notion of a market in guidance, and its tensions with the 
concept I outlined earlier of guidance as a market-maker, at the training session I will be 
running on Saturday morning. I will not therefore explore it further here. I only wish to 
say that there are tensions and that my own view - which I have been arguing at every 
possible opportunity in the UK - is that a market in guidance should only be permitted and 
encouraged if it seems likely to deliver effectively the role of guidance as a market-maker. 
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In Britain, the case for free guidance provision for young people is not in question. In 
relation to adults, the model which 1 and others have been advocating in terms of practical 
politics is that there should be some foundation guidance provision available to all, free of 
charge. This should comprise open-access information centres, supported by brief 
guidance interventions designed primarily to identify guidance needs for which enhanced 
provision - counselling interviews, psychometric Jests and the like - might be required. 
These enhanced services should be costed: individuals who are able to pay for such 
services could be expected to do so, while public funding - perhaps in the form of 
guidance vouchers - could be targeted at groups where the ability to pay is low and/or the 
public interest in take-up is high. This is not the model I would ideally like, but I believe 
it is the best model which is sellable to our current market-oriented government. 

The other UK development which may be of interest to you is that - with active 
support from the CBI and other organisations - we are currently setting up a new National 
Advisory Council for Careers and Educational Guidance, which is being launched this 
June. Other European countries like Denmark and the Netherlands have done much the 
same. It will bring together, on a voluntary basis, the major employer organisations, 
education and training organisations, consumer organisations, and guidance professional 
associations. Its major tasks will be to. provide strategic leadership in relation to a national 
strategy which I hope will be broadly along the lines I have outlined here, and to define 
quality standards in relation to guidance delivery in all the different sectors in which it 
takes place. It is, I think, a potentially significant development, which could enable us to 
develop the guidance system we need for our post-industrial future. 
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The future of work 

In my final few minutes, I want to return to broader issues relating to the future of 
work. You will gather that I am an optimist. I do believe that the changes that are taking 
place in our societies offer real opportunities for individuals to take more control over 
their lives. I also believe that education-business partnerships and guidance services have 
a critical role to play in delivering these opportunities. 

But I also have fears. It is easy to talk about career development for all, but much 
more difficult to deliver it. The reality is that in my society, and I suspect in yours, we 
are experiencing a growing bifurcation between the haves and the have-nots, the skilled 
and the unskilled, the employed and the unemployed. Some wise writers have warned us 
of the dangers. John Kenneth Galbraith has pointed to the culture of contentment 
established during the 1980s in which the growing economic comfort of the fortunate and 
politically dominant community contrasted with the growing poverty of the under-class. 16 
Robert Reich, in his important book The Work of Nations , has pointed to the risk that 
what he calls the "symbolic analysts" - the new aristocracy - are increasingly losing the 
sense of belonging to a wider community, and becoming resentful of any support for the 
well-being of others. He notes, tellingly, that their sense of enclosure is illusory: that "the 
piece of mind potentially offered by platoons of security guards, state-of-the-art alarm 
systems, and a multitude of prisons is limited". The same point was made by Tom Woolfe 
in his brilliant novel The Bonfire of the Vanities . 18 Again, Charles Handy in his new book 
The Empty Raincoat - which explores many of the wider issues I have touched on in this 
address - reminds us that in the French Revolution, it was fraternity that reconciled the 
apparent opposites of liberty and equality. ,g 
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The issue is represented most acutely in the now chronic problem of unemployment 
which is poisoning our societies. We are now getting accustomed to permanent 
unemployment rates of 8-20%. Full employment is an idol to which token genuflection 
continues, but without any genuine faith. We know, though our politicians rarely admit, 
that economic growth no longer necessarily creates jobs. We know, though again our 
politicians rarely admit, that unemployment is related to crime, delinquency, drug-taking, 
mental and physical ill-health: all of which have enormous economic as well as social 
costs. Unemployment does not define anything: it defines the absence of something. It 
describes a situation in which we continue to regard employment as the chief source of 
status, identity and income, and then deny access to it to millions of people. It represents 
an attempt to hold on to old-think when new-think is needed. 

What options might there be? Some suggest that we are moving towards a leisure 
society in which there will be a new leisure class. That sounds like an unthought-through 
sixties Utopia rather than a realistic political proposition. Others say that if employment is 
declining, we should share it out more evenly. This sounds more plausible, particularly to 
people in employment - perhaps many of us in this room - who find ourselves, ironically, 
working longer and longer hours. The difficulty with it, though, is that while many of us 
would be quite keen to share some of our work, not so many of us are keen to share some 
of our income. Yet unless we do so, it will not create jobs, except at the margin. 
Perhaps, in any case, this notion is based on narrow and rigid mental models. It seems to 
assume that there is a finite amount of work, which is contracting and therefore needs to 
be distributed more equally. But in reality there is an infinite amount of work: an infinite 
range of needs to which human energies can be devoted. Think of all the social needs - of 
support for children and old people, for example - or all the environmental needs. The 



real issue relates to what forms of work we are prepared to pay for, how these forms of 
work are to be organised and distributed, and how this distribution is to be related to the 
generation and distribution of wealth. These are profoundly political questions, and are 
resolved through social arrangements. The basis for these arrangements can be changed. 20 

To consider such changes, it is important to recognise that much work is not 
carried out in employment at all. I noted earlier that an ever-increasing number of people 
are now self-employed. But in addition, much work is carried out in the three informal 
economies - which we talk about much less, but which represent big business. The first is 
the hidden economy, which covers work carried out for money that is hidden from 
taxation and regulatory authorities: it ranges from undeclared criminal and immoral 
earnings (e.g. prostitution, drug trafficking), through office pilfering and perks, to 
undeclared income earned in particular by the self-employed, by "moonlighters", and by 
the unemployed. Estimates of its extent in Italy, for example, have varied between 10% 
and 40% of the national income, 21 and parts seem to be officially tolerated as a matter of 
policy. Second, there is the household economy, which covers work within the home for 
which substitutes might otherwise be purchased for money: cooking, decorating, laundry, 
child care, home repairs, garden produce. It was estimated a few years ago in the USA 
that if the all the work carried out in the household was converted into monetary form, the 
total would be equal to the entire amount paid out in wages and salaries by every 
corporation in the country'. 22 And thirdly, there is the communal economy, which includes 
voluntary work plus all the informal gift work that is offered to friends and neighbours. 

Ways could be sought of bringing work from these informal economies into the 
formal one - through "wages for housework", for example. This however raises wider 
issues. In particular it raises questions about how far we want work to be built around a 
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cash nexus or around other kinds of relationship. In modern times, the market - which in 
earlier societies was subordinated to socio-religious goals - has come to set the goals of 
our societies. Economic growth has become the prime aim of governments; forms of 
service have increasingly been based around the cash nexus. Yet we all recognise the 
devaluation that can occur when some human activities are turned over to the market- 
place: when love becomes prostitution. 

The establishment of the welfare state, in which services like education and health 
are made freely available to the public, is a response to this. It does however raise its own 
problems. Those offering such services - nurses, social workers, teachers - have shown 
increasing concern with financial rewards, and a growing willingness to subordinate their 
clients' interests to strikes and the like. In a society which judges worth h. monetary 
terms, this is hardly surprising or reprehensible. But it can erode the moral base of the 
taxation systems on which such services rest. We have become accustomed now to 
hearing politicians talk about taxation as a necessary evil that must be limited, rather than 
as a social good on which the quality of all our lives depend. 

In the end, every society is held together by activities for which payment is neither 
given nor expected - by activities motivated not by acquisitiveness but by love, caring, 
creativity, curiosity, energy. Yet the capacity to devote all one's time to working without 
monetary reward implies access to money without effort, which in turn - unless it takes the 
form of inherited wealth - implies a kind o f dependency. Traditionally, it is women who 
have been the chief source of "gift work" in household and communities. Dependent on 
the incomes of their husbands, they have performed many of the unpaid caring and 
expressive roles - looking after young children and elderly parents, carrying out voluntary 
services for friends and neighbours, simply giving people time and attention - which are so 



crucial to the social cohesion of communities and to the quality of life within them. From 
the viewpoint of social status, and of access to power and wealth, these roles are 
demeaning and entrapping; from the viewpoint of social value and moral quality, they are 
arguably superior to much if not all paid employment. Hitherto, rigid gender divisions 
have tended to confine such roles to women, and to give women little choice in accepting 
them. Women understandably are now challenging this. But the result is to place gift 
work under greater threat. The women's movement has tended more readily to take the 
form of claims to male prerogatives and privileges, titan of affirmations of the superiority 
of traditionally female roles and values (thought the balance seems now to be shifting a 
little in this respect). Men, meanwhile, have Shown litUe inclination to give up their 
power, status and wealth in the quest for social and moral virtue. So what happens to the 
re-evaluation of gender roles, and to the relationship between gift work, the welfare state 
and the market economy, are in my view crucial to the future of work. 

My own belief is that the most optimistic scenario for a post-industrial future is 
based on the concept of a basic income. 23 If we could collapse our current labyrinthine 
structures of benefits and taxes into a single system based on a guaranteed basic income 
for all - children, adults, employed, non-employed - received as a right with no sense of 
stigma or guilt, many advantages might accrue. The poverty trap created by our current 
benefits systems would be abolished. Much hidden-economy activity would be 
legitimised. Greater equality could be created between men and women, and greater value 
attached to child-rearing. Voluntary work could be encouraged. More flexible patterns of 
employment could be established. There could be a more open and responsive labour 
market. Resistance to technological change would be reduced. In short, the proposal has 
many attractions right across the political spectrum. It would, at a stroke, destroy the 
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concept of unemployment, and enable individuals to establish their own personal mixtures 
of employment and other forms of work. It could also, I believe, enable us to create for 
the post-industrial era a just society in John Rawls' challenging definition of the term: a 
society we would choose to live in if we did not know what position within it we 
ourselves would occupy. 24 

Conclusion 

I am conscious that I have covered a great deal of ground. My last section has 
been somewhat political and philosophical, and has touched briefly on some very complex 
matters. I have included it partly because I was asked to say something about the future 
of work, but mainly because I believe passionately that those of us working in the field of 
guidance and education-business partnerships must maintain a critical perspective on what 
we are doing and what we can achieve. We are placed very strategically in relationship to 
tumultuous changes. We are part of those changes: we have a crucial role to play in 
making them work and realising their beneficial potential. It gives our own work an 
importance that it has not had previously. But precisely because of these advantages, we 
have a responsibility to avoid mere hype. While we should continue to be action-oriented 
optimists, we should recognise and seek to understand as fully as we can the deep nature 
of the questions our work is addressing. If my presentation has helped you in this respect, 
than I will be well pleased. 
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